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FOREWORD 
By 


Rev. J. A. BROADBELT. 


As an old friend of the author of this book, Too Old at Forty, 


it is a real pleasure to write a short foreword. 


The book contains thirteen remarkable stories of the con- 
version of men over forty years of age. I recently heard a 
Methodist Minister say that the only hope of the Church was 
in the young people, suggesting that we have no gospel for 
the adult population of our land. The Rev. C. H. Hulbert has 
had a long and distinguished ministry in which he has seen 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of men converted. In the far off 
days of Didsbury College, more than fifty years ago, he rarely 
came back to the College from his Sunday services without 
some new story of adult conversions. He is still an evangelist, 
and one of the greatest I have ever known. I have known him 
as a Friend, Preacher and Evangelist, but I thank God for his 


evangelism, and especially evangelism amongst men. 


PREFACE 


In this small book the story is told of how a number of men 
over forty years of age, each without any previous church 
association or religious education, came into an experience of 
Christian conversion. It is a record of individual religion, 
changing sin-bound lives, in modern London, Hull, Bradford 
and Blackburn, through the regular evangelistic efforts of 
Methodist Home Missions, carried on in Central Halls and 
theatres. They are authentic illustrations of Prof. James’ 


definition of conversion : ‘‘ to be converted, to be regenerated, 


to receive grace, to experience. religion, to gain assurance, 


are so many phrases which denote the process, gradual or sudden, 
by which a self, hitherto divided, consciously wrong, inferior 
and unhappy, becomes unified, consciously right, superior and 
happy in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious realities.’’ 
For each of these men conversion came, ‘‘ after forty ’’ as an 
emancipation from the bondage of evil habits. qt was not just 
another effort at reformation, but a revolution in character. 
It was the creation of a new personality. For one, it meant a 
new mind, for another a new emotional nature and for another 
a new will and for all a new ethical standard. “‘ Old things 
passed away and all things became new.’ To hear their testi- 
monies in the men’s fellowship was an enlightening and faith 
confirming experience. Assurance was expressed in their 
favourite verse : 

My God I am Thine, 

What a comfort divine ; 

What a blessing to know 


That my Jesus is mine. 
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Faith in the all-sufficiency of Christ in the verse : 


Jesus is stronger than Satan and Sin, 
Satan to Jesus must bow, 

Therefore I triumph without and within, 
Jesus saves me now. 

A man converted late in life told of the hard time he was 
having with new temptations. He said “‘ the old devil has 
been at me with a new attack ; he’s built a rampart round me 
and I’m afraid of what he will do next.’” A fellow convert 
shouted—‘‘ Ah ! but the devil cannot put a roof on ; it’s 
still open to heaven.’’ Then another said : “‘ Well I’m more 
than conqueror through Him that loves me, and that means 


tees 


hghting ten and killing eleven ! eee 


| THE CHALLENGE 
OF TOO OLD AT FORTY 


_ Tennyson. said “‘ The Knight of the noon-day sun is a 
man’s deadly foe.’’ The forties are the dangerous years ! It is 
the age of responsibility when parents with children are helping 
to decide their careers. It is the age of physical changes and of 
moral backwash from years of indecision and indulgence. Youth 
is a solemn time ! Chances come in youth weighted with 


| destiny. The dangers of youth are well known and much 


advertised. Old age is a solemn time. It brings loneliness and 


_ stagnation, weakness and weariness. But mid-life is the most 
solemn time. It is the time when dreams are gone, and the 


burdens and troubles of life are inescapable. “‘ Too old at 
forty ’’ has a significance deeper than the strain of competition 
or sport. It is the age of moral and spiritual peril. The Scrip- 
tures speak of “‘the destruction that wasteth at noon-day,’’ 
and show a number of safe people who fail in mid-life. 

Dante with profound insight begins his great drama with 
the words—‘‘ In the middle of the journey of life.’’ He des- 
cribes how he finds himself in a dark and trackless wood, con- 
fronted with three wild beasts, a serpent, a lion and a wolf, 
representing the three vices of mid-life, lust, pride and greed. 
Jesus, who knew what was in man, exposes the chief sin of 
mid-life as covetousness. History abounds with the records of 
great men who were undone in mid-life. 

Henry the Eighth was one of the best Kings of England 
until nearly forty. At that period of his life he gave way to sins 
of the flesh and stained his name for ever. 

Francis Bacon was one of the greatest minds of English 
history. Quite early in life he was Chancellor and the most 
learned and powerful man in the nation, but in mid-life he gave 
way to covetousness and fell into disgrace. 

Experience is witness to the fact that men go off morally 
at forty. The houses of ill-fame in London are not kept going 
by the foolish young nuts, but by well-fed middle-aged men, 
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Young men in business and political life generally have high ideals 
and a keen sense of justice, and scorn ease and are aflame with 
shame at the wrongs of society. It is the middle-aged who 
compromise—men who get on often go off at forty. It is in 
mid-life that men become gross and lose their souls in their 
bodies. For a Christian, too, mid-life is the dangerous time. 
Bunyan, in his immortal book, “* Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ with 
wonderful understanding puts Vanity Fair half-way between the 
wicket gate and the celestial city. In the fair Faithful was 
condemned to die and Christian barely escaped with his life. 
A man, over forty, began to attend the services at Eastbrook 
Hall, Bradford. In youth he had turned away from his Sunday 
School because of foolish companionships, and in mid-life 
awoke to the fact that his moral life was all wrong and getting 
worse. He told me afterwards how he used to listen intently 
for any word of hope of renewal for a man over forty. The stories 
of recovery in the old Testament. cheered him. Samson ‘* and 
the hair of his head began to grow again.’’ David, who fell so 
disgracefully received the sure mercies of God and was restored. 
‘“The word of the Lord came a second time to Jonah.’’ But 
it was when he heard of the man over forty years old on whom 
the miracle of healing was wrought that faith was born. The 
singing of Charles Wesley’s great hymns gave him assurance. 
He said, ‘‘they must have been written for sinners over forty.”’ 


CHAPTER 2. | 
FAITH IN CONVERSION FOR THE OVER FORTIES. 


When I was a candidate for the Methodist Ministry I felt 
sure that God had called me to be an evangelist, and I was 
anxious to learn the elementary requirements of effective 
evangelism. | | 

In those formative days I heard Dr. J. H. Jowett say to a 
gathering of preachers : “ In all our preaching we must preach 
for a verdict. We must present our case and ask for an imme- 
diate execution of the verdict.’’ As a student [ heard Hugh 
Price Hughes—the fiery leader of the London Mission describe 
the multitudes of outcast London, and quote with burning 
passion the lines of Pope’s St. Paul: 

‘“O to save them, perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for all.’’ | 

In conversation with some of us students he said: ‘‘ The 
evangelistic sermon that will win a verdict must be white 
hot, yes, white hot. Preach for a verdict. Not cold or tepid 
but white hot !’’— | 

Methodist students in those days had the opportunity of 
conducting services every Sunday in the Methodist Churches 
of the districts. There were often large numbers of young 
people in the evening congregations. I found a ready response 
to an evangelistic appeal from the young people, but not from 
the middle-aged. The fact that the middle-aged did not respond 
made us think seriously. The Psychology of Religion was 
fascinating the student mind. Conversion was explained as the 
by-product of adolescence. | 
Starbuck had given the results of his investigations into 
the ages at which conversion takes place as definitely a crisis 
of youth. His tables showed that the majority of conversions 
are registered at 16-17 years of age, then the numbers decline 


steadily to the twenties, and rarely does conversion take place ~ 


after forty. 


‘In the first decade of this century it seemed to become the - 


accepted belief that men over forty were not likely to respond 


# 





to oT 5 Gospal call. Church leaders said ‘ ‘our stops to-day is 
in young people. We must organise our Sunday schools to keep 


our children and grow them up into Church membership.”’ 
In spite of graded Sunday schools and clubs the experts remind 
us that over 80 per cent. of our scholars do not remain and 


7 become members of the Church, but pass out to join the non- 


religious multitudes. To- -day we are confronted with the 


_ lost generations of the Sunday schools. The vast majority 


of the middle-aged groups are not only outside the Churches, 
but ignorant of the elementary facts of religion. Is there still 
hope}! for these men ? ‘‘ Canaman be born again when he is old,”’ 
or is there an age-limit for evangelism ? 
I shall be ever grateful for an experience that challenged 
me in my student days, and gave birth to a firm faith in the 
‘« whosoever will’ of the gospel of Christ. My Sunday 
appointment was at a new mission hall in Liverpool. At the 
evening service a number of young people responded to the 
call for an immediate decision, but in the midst of them there 
knelt an old man. What could I say to him ? Before I could 


speak. to him he looked at me with searching eyes and said 


‘Can an old man of seventy-seven be converted ?”’ It was 
a case of either, or ! [had to say yes orno. Without hesitation 
I said “‘ Yes, whosoever will may come.’’ Simply and swiftly he 
ot his own ‘faith and found a sense of forgiveness that made him 
a happy Christian. Ever since that Sunday I have believed there 
is no age- -limit in the gospel call. 
My first appointment as a young minister was to the Man- 
chester mission, when the Superintendent, the Rev. S. F. 


Collier, was at the height of his powers. For me it was an 


education in daring evangelistic enterprise. Every week was 
an adventure. Well planned assaults were made upon wicked- 
ness. Sunday services were a pageant of crowds, converts and 


glory. The motto of the mission was ‘‘ A chance for every- 


body and a preference for the worst.’’ The fallen and the sinful 
were the first concern. My faith was more than ever confirmed, 
that there is no age-limit and no character test in the gospel call, 

Many ‘Christians have an obsession that the conversion of 
men in mid-life cannot take place until there has been a long 
period of instruction in evangelical truth and Churchmanship. 
Jesus took the ignorant and sinful as they were and gave them 


TO 


the words of eternal life. In New Testament evangelism the © 


frequent words are—suddenly, immediately, straightway. 


The fact that such vast multitudes, over forty, have no spiritual © 
culture demands for them an open in There must be a quick — 
short cut for them to an experience of Christ. I have been 
amazed at the way in which the Spirit opens the eyes of the: - 
spiritually ignorant to the offer of Jesus as Saviour and Lord. 
Grace is very, very considerate of big sinners, and especially. 
of old ones. I have noticed that middle-aged men who came or 
were brought to services in central halls or theatres, made 
their decision on their first, second or third visit ! There is a 
strategic element in the Gist impact of the gospel appeal. 
‘* Now is the accepted time ’’ can come with terrific force. 
when heard by a man whose years are fast slipping away. 

I have kept a record of the conversions of men, over forty, 
that I have witnessed. They are a striking record an a precious 
possession. 

Better than all the ballads that ever were sung or said ; 
For these are living poems, and all the rest are dead. 


IT 





CHAPTER 3. | 
A NEW HEART AT “5c” ! 


George was born in a Yorkshire village and had the advantage 
of a Christian home and a good education. His parents were 
devout Methodists who taught him Bible truths, in addition to 
attendance at Sunday School and Public Worship. | 

He was apprenticed to a business house in the Manchester 
area. Away from the restraints of home and school life he was 
free to make his own choice of companions. George was a fine 
attractive youth and soon fell in with a set who got him away 
from his ‘* chapel ways ’’ and introduced him to a circle where 
drinking and boxing were the usual enjoyments. By the time 
he reached young manhood he was the leader of the group and 
excelled at evil practices. Drinking and boxing were his 
delights but bad temper was his worst sin ; when under the 
influence of drink he was dangerous. It was a word and a blow. 
Under these circumstances he did not fulfil the early promise 
of a business career. Later he held a situation with a shipping 
_ firm and was daily in contact with sea-faring men. But he was 
the same George—the slave of drink, gambling and bad temper. 
To the surprise of his friends he married a Christian woman 
who, in spite of his evil habits was ever loyal to him. Quietly 
she and another woman prayed for his conversion, but George 
went on his sinful way of life. When over fifty years of age he 
had become a heavy drinker of whisky. His temper got worse 
and made it most difficult to do business with him. So day by 
day he became a most miserable man. | 

Having turned fifty it seemed as if the Holy Spirit, who spoke 
in youth, was taking him in hand again. His conscience awoke 
and spoke to him of his parents’ prayers and training. He 
tried to drown the feelings and thoughts in a spree of whisky 


drinking. When the spree had spent itself, the memories of 


youth came again with greater power. One Sunday at that 
time when he was moaning ““O wretched man that I am ’’ 
he went as usual to the Public House at opening time. At 2-30 
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p.m. he left under the influence of drink. He found himself 
near to the Mission Hall and he crept in and sat at the back. 
His wife was in the gallery with the women of the Sisterhood. 
He thought—she is there respected by everyone and I am here 


having lost even my own self-respect. A young lady sang a solo— 7 


‘“ God is now willing, are you ?”’ It was the word of God for 
George. He sat through the service and resolved there and 
then that he was willing to let God do His work in his heart. 
He went home asking God to help him to finish with the drink 
and to live a better life. God made Grace to abound to George. 
He took him by the hand saying “I have redeemed you.”’ 
George came again to the evening service and knelt with other 
seekers and confessed Jesus as Lord and Saviour. 

He told us that on the Monday everybody seemed to know 
him, and offered him free drinks. He had many temptations 
as his lot was cast among seamen, but he declared boldly that he 
had finished for ever with the cursed stuff, and to their credit 
they tempted him no more. It was an awfully long day, almost 
like a week, but God helped him to one day of victory. Tuesday 
morning was nearly as bad, but at noon he went to his bedside 
and cried ‘‘ O God, come to my help and take away this longing 
for drink.’? He had instant victory. He could truthfully say he 
never had a desire for drink again, and from that day the longing 
had gone completely. 

In a similar manner he was delivered from swearing. He had 
become so accustomed to using bad and filthy language that he 
could hardly speak a sentence without it. God put a new song 
in his mouth, and the habit went completely. 

But what about temper ?—this had spoiled his life for so 
long. He discovered that deliverance also a few days later. 
He was hurrying home at noon from the docks by a short 
cut in which there was a penny toll. He found the door locked 
and the keeper out. He simply tried the door and then turned 
and went by the longer way round. After walking some distance 
he stopped and said—‘‘ Ah ! now I know God has dealt with 
my temper. IfI had found that door locked before my conversion 
I should have made a row about it.’’ God had given him a new 
heart and put a new spirit within him. Listen to his testimony 
as I heard him give it— | 

‘* Now if God has done this for me, He can do it for each of 
you. 
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‘If the world would only see the joy and satisfaction there 
is to be found in the Christian life and service, what a different 
world we should have. — 7 | | 

‘My home life and my workday life are more satisfying, 
and my outlook is clearer. God is more to me than His promises. 
Oh ! that the world might taste and see the riches of His grace. 
Mine is victory, hourly and daily, in His strength and by His 
grace. I live one day at a time, trusting solely in the merits of 
Christ. What a Saviour and what a Salvation is mine.’’ 

| ‘* Salvation into glorious bliss 
Now great salvation who can tell 
And all He hath, for mine I claim 
I dare believe in Jesu’s name.”’ 
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| CHAPTER 4. 
WILL-LESS JIM—A NEW WILL. 





Jim was born in an east Yorkshire village. Both his parents 
died when he was ten years of age. He had very little education 
and at the age of nine he went to work on a farm. There beer 
was provided twice a day for the farm labourers, and Jim 
very early began to take a share and soon acquired a desire for 
drink. So he grew up into manhood with all the bad habits 
of rough men. The effect of the drinking habit was to destroy 
his will power. It so mastered him that he could not pass a 
public house if he had any money in his pocket. He- married 
a woman who liked beer as much as he did, and their home was 
a poor sort of place. He came to live in Hull and earned good. 
money as a labourer in a ship-building yard but could not 
resist the temptation of the public house. He often had to 
pay out a large portion of his wages to meet his debts incurred 
by borrowing to spend on beer. | | 

One Sunday afternoon after heavy drinking on the Saturday 
night he found only three-halfpence left in his pocket. As he 
could not get any beer for that amount he followed the Band 
to the Mission Hall and went in with the crowd for the Brother- 


| hood Meeting. The first thing that. impressed him as he entered 


was a welcome from the Steward, and a shake of the hand— 
‘* Good afternoon, Brother, pleased to see you.’’ That was 
a new greeting for Jim. The men at the public house did 
not shake hands until they were half drunk. He put a penny in 
the collection and kept the halfpenny as a memento of the day. 
It was the first time he had been really sober on a Sunday for 
twenty-seven years. Being so pleased with his reception at the 
Brotherhood he went to the Evening Service. The singing by 


~ the mighty congregation amazed him. He was over forty years 


of age and had never been in an evangelistic service before. 
But it was the sermon that impressed him most of all. The text, 
‘‘ He was wounded for our transgressions ’’ was news to him. 
In his testimony he often told the story—‘* When the Minister 
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said ‘ Jesus was wounded for your sins’ it went straight to my 
heart. I could see Jesus on the Cross, there for me, just for me. 
I thought it was time for me to seek peace with God. I decided 
there and then to give myself to God. As soon as ever I trusted 
Jesus I immediately knew that my sins were forgiven and were 
resting on Him, there on the Cross, and I was converted. ”’ 


When he went home and told his wife he was converted 


she said : ‘‘ I'll be the biggest curse to you that it is possible 
to be, ll make you break it.’’ But he said ‘* All right, time 
will tell. I know what I have done and I am not sorry.’’ Fancy 
a man utterly will-less before Christ touched him, and having 
from the first day of his new life to stand the persecution of his 
wife ! She gave him a very bad time. Sometimes she ridiculed 
his religion, sometimes she enticed him to have just one drink 
with her at the old public house. For weeks he stood firm. 
Then one night he was on his way to the weekly Fellowship 
Meeting when he met his Minister—‘* How are you tonight ? ”’ 
He. replied ‘‘ Ah! Mister, she’s nearly got me down this 
week.’’ At that moment the sound of singing in the classroom 
could be heard. It was an old chorus— | 
‘© Hold the fort for Iam coming, 
Jesus signals still, 
Waft the answer back to Heaven, 
By Thy Grace we will.”’ 


‘““We will,’’ he said. Conversion had given him a new will. 


In the class he told the story to his friends who prayed most 
earnestly for his wife’s conversion. One Saturday, a few weeks 
later, he took his wife out to see the shops. She showed him a 
costume in a shop window and said ‘‘ I would like that one.”’ 
He said ‘‘ Well, go in and buy it.’’ She said, ‘* I have no money, 
I have spent it on drink.’’ *‘ Ah well,”’ he said, “‘ I have some 
money. You go in and get it and Pll pay for it.’’ The two went 
into the shop together, and he saw the costume fitted on and 


asked the price. He took out a roll of notes and counted the 
amount on to the counter. ‘* Eh, but where have you got all 


that money from ?’”’ she said. ‘‘ This is the result of being 
converted,’’ he said. ‘‘ You see I have saved the money I used 
to spend on drink.’’ On the way home she said “' I’m coming 
to the Hall tomorrow night. I give in.’’ So he had the joy of 
leading her to the place of dedication. The change in the home 
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was soon apparent. Week by week new articles of furnishing 
were added until it became all new, like him and his wife. 


The second year after their conversion they saved £48 and had 


a holiday in London. | | | 

In the Fellowship Meeting they soon became impressive 
with their testimonies of God’s power to save and to keep. 
Now after many years of Christian life and service they are 
remembered as the ‘‘ Hold the fort ’’ members. 
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CHAPTER 65. 
THE ARRESTED POLICEMAN. 


We shall speak of him as Albert. He was known as the big 
policeman for he was a very big man and a popular member of 
the city police force. 


As a boy he went to Sunday School up to the age of fourteen, | 


and from that time he never attended a Church or Chapel until 
he was forty years old. | 

He received repeated invitations from a comrade in the 
police force to go to the Hall, and always refused them. Even- 
tually he consented to attend the Sunday evening service. 

Of course, he was told what to expect at the Hall—a hearty 
welcome, and, practically speaking, do as you like. He was 
more than surprised with all that he heard and saw on his 
first visit. A congregation of two thousand people singing 
‘“ From sinking sands He lifted me.’’ He was very much in- 
terested, and felt a desire to go again. On being asked by a friend 
how he liked it, he said: ’’ I was more than delighted. On 
my first visit to the Hall, I was greeted in the vestibule by one 
of the stewards, who shook me by the hand and said, ‘‘ Good 
evening, pleased to meet you,’’ and he told me I could sit either 
downstairs or upstairs on either side. I went again the next 
Sunday, and was greeted in a like manner. ‘* Good evening, 
pleased to meet you. Is this the first time you have been here ? ”’ 
I said, ‘‘ No, I’m a twicer.’’ | 

He came regularly after that, generally sitting in the gallery, 
listening to the sermons with deep interest. He said to some 
friends ‘‘ The preacher appeared to be always looking at me, 
and I am more than satisfied now that he hit me very hard. 
To satisfy myself that he was really looking at me, and not only 


in my direction, the next time, I went and sat on the other side | 


of the gallery. I proved to myself that he was really looking 
at me. He picked me out as one for Jesus.”’ 

He remembered one particular Sunday night when the 
Preacher related the story of a miner’s conversion. He thought 
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then that if it was possible for a miner to be saved, it would be 
possible for a policeman. The next Sunday he had practically 
decided, and after the sermon, in response to the appeal, he 
came and gave his heart to God. It was an impressive sight to 


watch the big man walking with a friend down the aisle, to the — 


Enquiry room. He often said in his testimony “*I believe that 
on that day I was born again. I asked for forgiveness of all my 
sins, and I fully believe that they were forgiven immediately. 
I felt, practically speaking, a new man. I was asked if I could 
say a few words, and I just said to the company present that I 
had decided that night for Christ. There is but one thing in 
my life that I regret, and that is that I did not start this new life 
much earlier.’”’ 

From this glorious step which he had taken he felt desirous of 
winning others to Christ. "There was a comrade who used to 
visit a Church now and again. © Albert told him the great news 
of his conversion. He said that at the Church where he went 
they were rather cold. There did not seem to be any welcome 
at all ; so Albert asked him to come to the Hall. | 

After his first visit he told Albert how thrilled he had been and 


decided to go regularly. He was delighted with the sermons | 


which he heard, and said he had learnt things that he could 
hardly have realised. 

One Sunday, Albert was on police duty, and on the 
Monday morning when he saw his comrade he asked if he had 
been to the Hall. He answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ and said that it was 


~ more than grand. They had been singing a certain hymn Teale 


is well with my soul,’’ but he said that he could not sing such 
words. His lips seemed to be sealed. He said ‘“‘I felt awful 
and I all but did it.’? He said he would have gone out and given 
his heart to God if he had had someone to go with, but he was 
afraid to go alone. The next Sunday evening, knowing that 
they were both at liberty in the evening, they agreed to go 
together to the Hall, and after the sermon Albert asked him if 
he would go into the Enquiry Room. He said,, “‘ Yes : I cannot 
stand this any longer.’’ Albert said ‘‘ As I walked with him 
towards the Enquiry Room I felt the proudest man in the town.”’ 
In the Enquiry Room they sang the hymn ‘* Happy Day ’’ so 
loudly that the people in the Hall could not carry on and had to 
join in with them. His comrade’s wife was also converted a 
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little later and so the whole family was won to Christ. | 

On the Monday after Albert’s conversion he had to face 
more temptations than he had expected. When he got to his 
duty point an old friend came up to him and asked him if 
he would have a drink. The answer he gave him was one he 
learned from a story he had heard at the Hall. The answer was 
‘* No thanks, I’ve chucked it.’’ Soon after another man came to 
him with the same question, ‘* Are you going to have a drink ?”’ 
and he gave the same answer and walked away from him. But 
he was not to be left alone. Another person came and asked him 
if he would have a drop of whisky, which he had in a fiask, but 
he gave him the same answer, ‘* No thanks, I’ve chucked it.”’ 
Another man who occasionally came to speak to him while 
he was on duty had evidently got news of his conversion, because 
when he came to talk with him, Albert knew there was some- 
thing he wanted to say, but could not find courage to say it. 
He made several attempts, and on one occasion he came to him 
and had enough courage to say “‘ They tell me. ...’’ “‘ Yes,”’ 
he said, interrupting him ‘‘ at the Hall, that’s correct.’? He 
expected an attack, but it was just the opposite. He congratu- 
lated him on his courage and said he hoped for one thing, that 
his turning over a new leaf, as he termed it, would not prejudice 
him against others. His reply was ‘‘ No, I am just the same now 
in principle as I was before.”’ | 

After his conversion Albert felt it was his duty to try to 
bring others to be converted, and one morning about 6-30 a.m., 
when he was conversing with a comrade, he said to him, ‘‘Will 
you allow me to give you an invitation to the Hall ? There is an 
Organ Recital on Thursday, and from what I have seen of the 
programme it will be a treat.’’ And added that he would be 
very pleased to take him. His reply was ‘‘ Well, I don’t know 
whether I shall be able to get or not’ ; and while they were 
thus talking he pulled out his purse and shook into his hand two 
threepenny pieces, saying. “‘ It is easy to tell I don’t belong to a 
place of worship. ‘“‘ Look what I’ve saved.’’ Albert said 
‘“ Do you mean to say that you have saved two three-penny 
pieces by not going to a place of worship ? ’’ and he said *‘ Yes.”’ 
Albert pulled out his purse and took out a pound and said to 
him ‘‘ You say that you have saved two three-penny pieces 
through not going to a place of worship. Look what I have 
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saved through going to a place of worship.’ 
Albert’s conversion was the means of bringing other police- 


- men to the Mission and to a saving experience of Christ. His 


change was so evident and his witness so clear and sure. His 
superintendent testified to the influence of his conversion upon 
the tone of the Police-Station. 

One day I said to him “ Albert, when St. Paul was des- 
cribing his conversion he said he was apprehended by Jesus 
Christ—which means He arrested him ; how do you arrest 
aman ?’’ He replied ‘* When I put my hands on a man he does 
not-know where he is for five minutes : I let him know from 
the start that I’m the master.’’ 

That is a fine description of Albert’s conversion. Jesus had 
taken him in charge for ever. 
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CHAPTER 6. 
A‘ DIRTY, ROTTEN BLIGHTER ! 





I was busy in my room at the Mission Hall one Monday evening, 
making arrangements for the Christmas parcels, parties and 
socials, when there was a knock on the door. On opening it 
I was confronted by a shabbily dressed man. Thinking he had 
called, as so often men did at the Christmas season, begging 
for a gift or parcel of clothes, I blurted out, “‘ Well, what do 
you want ?’’ He surprised me by saying—“‘ I’ve come to ask 
if you can do something for me like you’ve done for my wife.’’ | 


said “‘What have we done for your wife ?”’ ‘“‘I don’t know, 


governor, but she’s changed ; she’s kind like and she hadn’t 
used to be.’’ ‘°° That’s good,’’ I said, ‘* but what’s the matter 
with you ?’’ ‘‘I’m a dirty, rotten blighter,’’ he replied. If 
a man describes himself as a very decent fellow who pays 20/- 
to the pound and does a pal a good turn, I say “‘ My friend I 
am so sorry for you.’’ But when a man begins by saying ‘‘ I’m a 
dirty, rotten blighter,’’ I say to him “‘ Come in, I’ve good 
news for you. You are the kind of man that Jesus came to 
redeem.’’ I will call the man James. 

James had made a mess of his life with drink and gambling. 
His home was two wretched rooms in an old house with little 
furniture. His wife and children had suffered hardship because 
of his neglect and selfishness and no preparations for Christmas 
were possible although they badly needed clothes and shoes. 
A few weeks before the wife had been brought to the women’s 
meeting by a friend, and the Christian atmosphere and message 
had deeply touched her tired spirit. He said, ‘I’m a dirty, 
rotten blighter.’’ “‘ What do you do with yourself ? ’’ I enquired. 
‘* T drink and bet and do everything that’s bad.’’ I said, ‘‘ Did 
you ever read a Bible ?’’ “‘ No, Guv’nor.’’ ‘“‘ Did you ever 
pray ?”’ *“* No, Guv’nor.’’ “* Have you ever been to Church 
or Sunday school ? ”’ “‘ No, Guv’nor.’’ With such a background 
James must have a simple gospel, so I took up a new Bible and 
said ‘‘ Here is a Bible : in this Book is the Word of God for 
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_ the words off by heart and I can recite them. 


you. All that God promises in this Bible He will give you when 
you believe Him. I now give you the Bible and all that is 
promised for a man like you will become yours if you read and 
believe God.’’ He said, ‘“‘ Yes, I'll try, but what does it say to 
me ?’’ I then tried to open for him the Inner Door.’’ ‘' You 
say you were a dirty rotten blighter. Here is the word for you— 
‘ A new heart will I give unto you and a new spirit will I put 
within you. I will take away the stony heart and give you a 
heart of flesh.’ ’’ ‘‘ Yes, but what have J to do about it ?”’ 
‘‘ Believe that God, having said He will do it, He will keep 
His word.’’ Now listen again. 

‘“ This is Christmas time when we think of Jesus coming 


to Bethlehem. In the Bible it tells us that Jesus is God’s best 


gift. Here it is— God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.’ ’’ ‘‘ But,’’ he said, “if God 
gives me a new heart and gives me His son what have I to do ?”’ 
“Just this. Listen again. It is in your Bible—' As many as 
received Him to them gave He power to become the sons of 
God even to them that believe.’?’’ James looked at me as if 
something was dawning upon his mind—‘‘ But Guv’nor, can a 
man like me receive Jesus ? How do I do it?” I said “‘I 
gave you the Bible in which you have these promises. How does 
a man like you receive a book ?”’ °' Why I believed in you 


and just took it.’? ‘‘ Then you just do the same with God. 
Believe in God, and receive Jesus. Say now * Come into my 
heart Lord Jesus !’’’ Very quietly he said the words ! “ Now 


go away believing He does what He says He will do.’’ Marking 
the places in the Bible where the promises were found [ said, 
‘* Now take the Bible, it’s yours. Read the verses at home to 
your wife and then come back on Wednesday and tell me if 
it’s true.’? On Wednesday night I saw him coming along the 


corridor of the Mission Hall looking a new man. ‘* Well, 


how are you tonight ? me 

With the Bible in his hand he said ‘‘ Guv’nor, I’ve learnt 
He began— 
‘“ A new heart will I give you-——-God so loved the world-——as 
many as received Him ”’ and he never faltered once. ‘°‘ Do 
you believe it ?”’ ‘* Yes I do—will you give me some more ? ms 
I gave him more and more, and the entrance of the word gave 
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light to his mind and strength to his will. Christ was born 
in him at Christmas time. I discovered that he was a gardener. 
My garden badly needed attention so I said ‘‘ Will you come and 
do up my garden ?”’ He came and soon converted the garden 
into order and beauty. One day in the late Spring he pointed 
to a daffodil and said—‘‘ Guv’nor isn’t that beautiful ? You 
know I never saw beauty until Jesus opened my eyes.’’ The 
lines of George Wade Robinson fitted him : 

Heaven above is softer blue, 

Earth beneath is sweeter green ; 

Something lives in every hue 

Christless eyes have never seen. 

Birds with gladder songs o’erflow, 

Flowers with deeper beauties shine, 

Since I know as now I know, 

Iam His, and He is Mine.”’ 

I had told James’ story one night when speaking at a Rally 
in a northern town. At the close a young man in uniform 
came to me and said—'* That was my father of whom you told 
the story tonight. I was a boy of twelve at the time. It is true we 
had a very poor home and there were no prospects of any happi- 
ness for Christmas. I remember my father coming home with 
the Bible. | He gathered us round the table and read the verses 
to us and prayed the prayer you gave him—‘‘ Come into my 
heart Lord Jesus and come into our home.’ Somehow prepara- 
tions were made for Christmas Day and we had food and gifts. 
It did seem that Jesus was born in our home and the angels 
were not far away.”’ 
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CHAPTER 7: 
FROM THE UTTERMOST DEPTHS. 





‘* Brom the Uieterniose. Depths is the title of Will’s | 
conversion, He was one of the converts at a London Central 
Hall. The Hall stood on the main thoroughfare in the midst of 


a dense population of working class people. In those pre-war 


days facilities for drink and gambling abounded. There were one 
hundred and twenty licensed premises within five minutes 
walking radius of the Hall. 

Will was one of the most dependable workers at the Mission, 
and the key member of the Men’s Sunday morning class. They 
were all men who had been outsiders, and in many cases the 
slaves of drink and gambling. The joyful tone of the class set 
the evangelistic note which characterised the day’s proceedings. 

Will was the leader of the ‘‘ Out and Out’’ Band whose 
object was to bring men to ‘the services. He was specially 
gifted in finding big sinners. He knew the neighbourhood and 
was familiar with the haunts of evil repute. He believed Jesus 
could save the worst. He would say ‘If Jesus can save me 
He can save any man.’’ This is Will’s story as told by himself. 

‘I’m fifty-five now, and it’s many years ago since I went to 
New Zealand and Australia and began a dissipated life. While 
I was out there I earned good money and might have done well, 
but I got into the way of spending a lot of time in the saloons 
and joining the boys in ‘ shouting’ drinks all round, so that | 
came to love the drink and couldn’t do without it. 

1 had a Christian mother—I pretty near broke her heart. 
When I came back from Australia she put me in business, 
but though she tried hard to keep me straight, and for a while 
I did get on well, it didn’t last long. 1 joined a Club and my 
downfall began with going to their meetings which were 
nothing but sing-song, speechifying and drinking. | lost my 
business, character and everything, and at last I came to London 
and found a job in the gas works and I got on pretty well when | 
was sober, and earned good money. 
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But I just couldn’t keep from drink, and everything I had 
went in beer money. I lost my job then got another on promising 
to do better—you see I was a good workman when not in drink— 
but I couldn’t keep in work because of the drink. I couldn’t 
pay the rent and got thrown from pillar to post. : 

Home wasn’t home for me and the wife did nothing but 


row-—-there wasn’t any peace or comfort for we pawned 


everything till I had scarcely a shirt to my back. You see, 
I'd sunk down so low that my wife didn’t care either, so we 
both used to drink and the poor children just ran wild and 


went on anyhow. One of my boys was taken up for begging | 


and he was sent to an Industrial School. I begged hard for him 
at the Police Court, but it was no good because, of course, they 


knew we neglected our home and children, and weren’t fit to. 


look after the lad. | 
We'd do anything if we could but get drink. Why, we would 
often scheme to save a shilling on meat so as to be able to have 
a drink. . oo ; 
In this area I was a well-known drunkard and several times 
I was taken before the magistrate and fined. » 


I sunk so low that I was sent to Wandsworth Gaol for fourteen 


days—and it was all through drink. 


Then one night I was coming along by this Hall, near which 


I'd lived for twenty years, but never set foot inside. I saw a 


mission was being held, and somehow something sort of told — 


me I'd better go inside. After a bit I went in and sat and listened 
and went home. But somehow something seemed to persuade 
me to go again the next night, and I went. I was so overcome, 
and saw how bad I’d got, that I there and then took the pledge. 

Nobody at home knew I was going to the Hall and when 
I went back and told my wife she wouldn’t believe it. However 


I goes again the next night and through Mr. Hulbert I began to. 


see the light, and I gave my heart there and then to the Saviour.. 
Felt Joy ? Why, I was overwhelmed with it and I hurried 


straight off home and told my wife—I couldn’t keep it in. / 
Next night, I persuaded her to come along with me to the Hall, 


and she signed the pledge as I’d done, and soon she was converted 
too, . 


From that time old things passed away and all things became | 


new. First we got our boy returned. You see it galled me 
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when I was converted to think he had been sent away, and I 
prayed about it. I was led to go to Mr. Hulbert, and he used 
his influence, with others, and the Home Secretary let me have 
my boy back. Now I shouldn’t have got him without God’s 
help, that’s plain. 


At first my mates used to jeer at me and say ‘ Look what an 


alteration there is in old Bill—he don’t go to the Hall for 


nothing.” Which [ didn’t, for I got the help of Jesus’ by going. 


But they began to appreciate what the Lord had done for me. 


I got back to my old firm and my regular work and now I earn 
good money. It’s been just surprising how God helps me. 
Yes, now I’ve a happy home. The wife’s a member of the 
Hall, ?’m a member and the children; instead of running wild 
all round the streets are in the Sunday School. 
And I was able to go and see my Mother, who had always 


_ been praying for me, and was very old. As soon as I got a 
little money I went to her, and it brought joy into her home 
again. That’s the greatest joy of my heart. 


Why, yes, I love my class meeting. It does me good to tell 
what Jesus has done for me—and a man can get a great deal of 
help and blessing there. 

So now I just thank God and bless the day when He led me 
to come to this Hall.’’ 
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CHAPTER 8, 


CURSED BY DRINK FROM BOYHOOD. 


Robert was a brewery man, He was not just employed by the 
brewery, he was a brewery man living on and for the brewery, 
and living or existing under the influence of its products, which 
means that, day after day, and week after week, he was con- 
stantly under the influence of drink. 

Robert had been taught to like beer as a child, even before 
he was old enough to go to school. His grandmother who 
brought him up believed that beer was good to have in the 
morning as a livener, and good for an appetiser, and good to 


make him sleep at night. So Robert, as a boy, had his small glass 


of beer along with the rest of the family several times a day. | 


All his life from sixteen to forty he was more or less a beer 
drinker. He had an inherited and highly developed craving. 
On working days he could satisfy his craving, but on Sunday 
when the brewery was closed and money short he had a dreadful 
time. It seemed to be an endless day. He often longed for 
Monday morning to get back to work and the drink. It was on 


such a Sunday that with the idea of spending an hour he wandered _ 


into the Theatre Service held by our Methodist Mission. If, 
as he entered, anyone had told him that the service would mean 


the end of drinking beer for him, he would have thought it a_ 


good joke. But that is what happened to Robert. The immense 
crowd of happy people impressed him, and the singing of the 
hymn and chorus, ‘‘ From sinking sands He lifted me ’’ made 
him feel he was sinking somewhere. What the preacher said 
did not register anything in his dull mind, until he began to tell of 
a new life possible to every man, and made an appeal to any man 
in sinking sands to give God a chance. Without hesitation 
Robert simply obeyed the impulse of the moment, and joined 
with others in the Theatre box which was used as an enquiry 
room. He went out of the Theatre Service having turned his 


back on his old life of drink and set his face towards God. 


In the Men’s Fellowship which he immediately joined 
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he loved to tell how his conversion took place that Sunday, 
and describing the moment, he would say—** I can still see Mr. 
Hulbert with his long arm seeming to point straight at me, and 
saying ‘ Do it now, man, and ask God to help you’ and for a 
time it seemed that only he and I were in that Theatre. For 
a time I sat there hardly daring to move, but I took Mr. Hulbert 
at his word. I came and asked God to help me. I did not 
know what it was to pray before. God did help me far beyond 


my expectation. I signed the pledge, and Mr. Hulbert put his 


name underneath mine. I knew God had given me the power 
to keep it.”’ | | 

Of course his friends said—‘‘ Robert, teetotal ? Not till 
they stop brewing beer.” ‘True, after such a sudden break 
in the habit of a lifetime he was in a sad state. Pink elephants, 
green serpents and yellow snakes with funny eyes were his 
companions for several nights. He kept asking God to help 
him, and gradually but surely the desire for drink and the 
reactions of the sudden break passed away and he was free. 

The Miracle of Conversion had begun—old things had to 
pass away. The first thing to pass was employment at the 
brewery ; the day after his conversion he gave up his job 
and got work as a labourer at a much less wage ! But he soon 
found that when nothing was spent on drink he was much better 
off. There were other old things to pass away. It was not 
long before he realised that conversion meant for him a new 
standard of conduct. He discovered that drink was not the 
only sin in his life. His tongue which, as a drunkard, had 
been allowed to say all kinds of filthy things, had to be con- 
trolled. God gave him power, not suddently but surely, so 
that his lips became clean. His temper, which in his drinking 


days had been dangerous and dreadful, had to be changed, and 


God gave him a new heart. So Robert grew in grace and became 
a man in Christ. He loved the Mission and filled the offices 
entrusted to him with diligence and dignity. His Conversion 
was a miracle of grace ! 





CHAPTER 9, 
CHARLIE WHO BECAME A SAINT. 


Charlie was born in the Mile End Road, London. Three 
months at a Ragged School was all the education he received. 
He was eight years old when his mother died, and from that 
time he saw more dinner times than dinners. His father some- 
times went away for two or three days at a time. At such times 
he used to go to Blackheath to throw up balls for the cricketers, 
who gave him coppers for food for himself and two sisters. 
When his father was at home he would take him to a public- 
house to dance on a barrel, after which he took a collection 
for beer. His home life was always surrounded by drink. He 
was never asked to go to a Sunday School, and he never receivep 
any religious training at home. 

At the age of twelve he went to sea. His first trip was to 
Iceland and lasted five months and three weeks. During this 
trip he had no sea boots, and had to go up on deck and work in 
socks. For this he got half-a-crown per week. Those were the 
best of his childhood days. He went to sea for nineteen years. 
From being a lad he regularly had beer. It was given to the 
children on holidays, so he had an early liking for drink. 

He went to Hull from Milford Haven in a fishing boat. He 
made that his home port, and from there he used to go out to 
sea. He secured a position as Second Engineer, which he kept 
for five years. : 

The first. time that drink stood in his way of getting a good 
position was when he had the chance of going in for his Chief 
Engineer’s ticket. He was drunk at the time, and said ‘‘ Oh no, 
I shall not pass.’’ He had three months ashore in Hull, and 
liked it so much that he decided to stay there. 

He then started coal heaving in Hull docks and earned good 
money. For seven years he spent on an average, £1 per week at 
the same public-house. The publican gave him a lead pencil 
for being one of his best customers. This was to jot down the 
number of pints he got on trust. It was never used for that pur- 
pose, but Charlie has got many a man to sign the pledge with it 
since those days. . ys 
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He had a friend who was converted at Queen’s Mission. 
One day he met Charlie, and said, ‘‘ You'll have to give 


up the drink, the same as I have done.’’ He replied, “* While 


beer is brewed I shall not give it up.”’ To this his friend replied, 
“Tam going to ask the men at the Mission to pray for you.”’ 
Sunday after Sunday as he was leaving the public-house, his 
friend on the way to the Brotherhood would meet him and 


| say ‘‘ Charlie, we are praying for you ; when are you going to 


turn ? He used to cheek him and say, *‘ Now, then, Bill, are 
you still praying ?’’ And he said, “‘ Yes, and you will turn 
soon.’’ And there came a time when he did turn. One Monday 
night a man said to him ‘* Now then, Charlie, are you coming 
to the Hall tonight ?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ he said, “‘ I will, but I’m going 
to have a pint before I go.’’ “* All right,’’ said his friend, “" You 
can have a drink if you like, but I’m not going to leave you to- 
night.’’ His friend waited until he came out of the public-house 
and took him to the men’s class. | 

He was half drunk when he got there, and although he en- 
joyed the singing very much he felt very uncomfortable. When 


the class finished the leader said to him, ‘* Look here, you like 


the singing ; do you mind two or three of us coming round to 
your house to have a sing-song ?”’ They all went round to his 
house. When they got there they found the ceiling half down, 
and there was practically no furniture in the place. They 
started with a hymn and then the leader said a prayer, and 


another said a prayer, and it touched Charlie so much that he 


knelt down too and. said “‘ God help me to do away with this 
game.’? He went to his wife and cuddled her, and said ‘* I 
have done with all that beer.’’ ‘“‘ But,” she said, ‘* you have 


said that so many times.’? And so he had ; but he had never 


been on his knees and asked God’s help in the matter before. 
The next Sunday he came to the Hall and signed the pledge 


and from that day to this he has never touched alcoholic liquor. 
It is over forty years since Charlie took his stand ! 


During the first year of his conversion it took the whole 
year to get out of debt. He paid off all the bills and settled 
up with the publican. In the second year he spent £35 on the’ 
home and bought himself a new bicycle and paid cash for 
everything. He also had a holiday at Cleethorpes with his wife. 
In the third year he had two holidays. Each year since he and his 
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Have had holidays in many parts of the country. 

lie had his temptations and trials. His first great tempta- 
tlon’to turn back came when he had been teetotal for a month. 
He was coal packing a very big ship, and they had already been 
on a day and night putting coal into her. His nerves were so bad 
that he trembled like a leaf. He could not hold a cup of tea 
with both hands without spilling it. However, this ship was 
urgently wanted away and to keep them working a pot of 
brandy was sent down to the hold. *‘ Now then, Charlie,”’ 
they said, ‘‘ you ought to have a drink of this ; it will do you 






good,”’ But he would not have any. He had to sit down now 


and again to rest, and in a wing of the ship’s hold he said a 
prayer, ‘“ Lord, help me not to touch this brandy. Make them 
take it away.’’ And he did not touch it. That is how he first 
knew that God does hear and answer prayers. 

Someone asked Charlie one day, ‘‘ Are you sure that when 
you die you will go to Heaven ?’’ His answer was ** Yes, I am 


sure I will go to Heaven. I say that when a fellow gets hold of | 


religion at the right end he is all right ; but some get hold 
of the wrong end, and then they slip.”’ During a bad spell of 
unemployment he was asked *‘ How do you manage on the dole?”’ 
He replied, ‘* I have now been out of work for five months, and 
I do not owe a penny to anybody, but if I had been drinking I 
would have been bankrupt in a week.’’ 

Charlie became a most dependable worker at the Hall as 
a Steward, member of the Men’s Choir and Temperance advo- 
cate. He was ever a true witness for his Lord. Now after forty 
years he is a lovely old Christian. Last year I went with my son 
Kenneth to see him. ‘‘ How old are you, Charlie ?’’ I said. 
‘* Eighty-three,’’ he replied. “‘ How long have you been a 
Christian ?’’ Iadded. ‘‘ Over forty years and happier than ever 
before. This is a great day for me to have you two friends 
calling on me.’’ We said, “‘ It is a great day for us to see you, 
a miracle of God’s grace.’’ As we left Kenneth said, ‘* It was 
worth everything to see old Charlie’s face and sparkling eyes.’’ 



















CHAPTER Io. 


JACK AND THE LION OF JUDAH. 


-Jack knew what it was to celebrate Christmas by getting drunk 
on Christmas Eve and again on Christmas Day. For years drink 
had been his besetting sin. Almost every week the neighbours 
would say—** Old Jack s drunk again.’’ His home was a poor 
place and his wife suffered the consequences of his evil ways. 

The surprising thing about Jack was, his interest in the 
Methodist Mission Sunday services which were held in a big 
theatre. Though he could not read, he knew the popular hymns. 
Often when I met him pushing his hawker’s barrow, he would 


stop and chat with me about the mission. Sometimes he would 
‘mention a recent convert, one of his drinking pals, and I would 
say—'* Jack when are you going to give up the drink and get 
converted ? You are on the programme and we pray for you. 
_ His reply was always the same—‘‘ Nay, I’m too bad, I’ve gone 
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too far, my chains are so strong, I could not keep true.’’ 
One Sunday, near the Christmas season, we had held our 


afternoon meeting for men and there was nothing unusual ! 
~ Between the afternoon meeting and the evening service it was 


not uncommon for the boxes and fittings for the week’s variety 
shows to be delivered and placed behind the stage, and artistes 


—-would stay in the wings and listen to the service. When 


we arrived for the evening service on that Sunday the doors were 
open and the crowd was hurrying in for the best seats. In the 
box office—our Minister’s vestry, we gave the conductor the 
numbers of the hymns and said—‘* A great sing tonight remember 
—only familiar tunes ! ’’With the mission stewards we prayed 


3 together and made our way round to the stage. There was 


something uncanny about the place. The theatre was crowded 


and the choir filled the stage. When I stood before the footlights 


and gave out the first hymn. strange sounds came from behind 


the screens. As the little orchestra played the tune, the roar of 


a lion boomed out and everyone became alert and interested. 
The lions in cages had been brought in for Monday’s per- 
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formance. The bill was a very special attraction ! My steward, 
_ greatly. concerned, whispered, *‘ You cannot go on with this 

nolse.’’ I said, ‘“‘ Oh yes, we are going on, something will 
happen tonight.’’ In every line of the hymn, the lion put in 
the bass, and there was no discord. The people rose to the 
occasion and tried to drown the roar with their loudest singing. 
When it came to the last verse I said to my young colleague : 
‘* You pray tonight.’’ Needless to say it was not a long prayer 
and the lion made no comment. But in the next hymn he let us 
know what David’s lion might have said ! So we went on with 
the service till it came to the sermon. Strange to say my voice 
evidently soothed him to silence. I soon forgot the lion in the 
theme of the evening—‘‘ the Power of Jesus to save whosoever 
will.’’ As we sang—‘* He breaks the power of cancelled sin, 
He sets the prisoner free ’’ the lion gave a mighty roar of ap- 
proval and ceased for the night. 

The after service, to which the greater part of the congrega- 
tion stayed was held as usual. Here again there was no discord. 
The Holy Spirit seemed to be in control. It was quite natural 
for two men to lead in prayer. We invited anyone who felt the 
call of God to a new life to come with the workers into one of 
the theatre boxes. To my amazement the first man to respond 
was Jack. He came right through the congregation from the 
back row. There was a look of resolution on his face. I watched 
him kneel by the side of a worker whose conversion was a 
miracle of Grace and who knew how to lead a big sinner to faith 
in Jesus. As soon as the service was finished I went into the 
enquirer’s box and said to Jack—‘* What are you doing here ? 
You said many times that you were too bad for this | What has 
changed your mind ?’’ ‘* Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘ It was that lion.”’ 
‘Which Lion ?”’’ ‘‘ Oh, when I heard the people singing 
louder than the roar of the lion it came over me—the Lion of 
Judah can break every chain. He’s done it for me tonight.”’ 

Next morning he called on the man who helped him to 
believe and said ‘‘ Robert, the Lion of Judah has broken my 
chains, and this morning my desire for drink has gone com- 
pletely.’’ ‘* Yes,’’ said Robert : ‘‘ The Lion of Judah can break 
every chain and give you the victory again and again. 

So Christmas found Jack a new man in Christ. His wife 
came to share in his liberty and their home soon gave evidence 
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of their changed lives. Jack became an impressive witness to 


the reality of Christ’s power. Having had to battle fora living, 


~ he could speak for himself. His witness at the open-air meeting 
» became most effective. One Sunday night when the hecklers 
- were specially noisy saying that education would do everything 


that was claimed for the Christian religion, I said to Jack— 
‘“ Now you answer them—Tell them what Jesus has done for 
you.’” He stood on the box and looked at them. Then he began— 


_ “ Now then, look at me—you all know me—Old Jack ; you 
know what I was—drink was my master, my home a place of 
misery ; my wife was in rags—I hadn’t a decent coat to my back. 


Look at me now, the desire for drink has gone, my home is 
furnished and it’s all paid for ; my wife nicely dressed and 
I’ve got two suits ! If you don’t believe it,-ask my missus— 
she’s here to speak for herself. Tell me, who made the change ? 


f You cannot say it’s education, for I cannot read or write. It’s 
_ Jesus who has done it ! The Lion of Judah can break every chain 


and give me the victory again and again.”’ a 
“* And seeing the man healed they could say nothing against 








